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enjoyed by 


nearly 7,000. 

\nother ser 
of a similar cha 
Mannes, will 
day evening 
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T 


Hall 


A N 


As announced at the annual 
of the Corporation on 


Museum has 


d4nonymous 


ings and other objects of art 
[he paintings compris 
Mary Cassatt 





\s hitherto, 


al 
each of these 


Museum concerts a 
the 


ies O 


b 


t 


M 
Ik upon the 
da 


M cz INCE! 


music-loving publi 
again demonstrated by thi 


Mary series 


racter, condu 
eiven in M:; 
March 4, 11, 


iss Frances Morris will give 


»sS 


tl 


Was 


t 


ai- 


which averaged 


f four orchestral concerts 
David 
irch on Satur- 


re 


program of the evening on 


° >» MA 


YTABLI 


, 
recently received 


onor a spl ndid 


figure of ¢ 


January) 


nin 


in the Lecture 


the 
an 
Ol paint 


attributed 


to Andrea Solario, three landscapes by Gus. 
Dutch Interior b 
are shown together 
or a month in the gallery usually hung wit! 


ve Courbet, and a 


Brekelenkam Lhese 


Of first importance among the objects 
of decorative arts in this gift are two larg 
Beauvais tapestries which are not ye 


exhibited They represent respectivel 





Jacchus and Ariadne, and Vulcan present: | 


ng to Venus the arms which he has mad 
for Aeneas. These two magnificent tapes- 


tries, after Boucher’s designs, 


belong toa} 


set of four woven at Beauvais in 1754 for] 


the Baron de Thiers. They are particu 


larly welcome accessions, as eighteenth: | 


century tapestries are inadequately repre | 


nted in the Museum 


The sculpture in this notable gift, not] 


includes a stuce 
Madonna and Child by th 
great Italian sculptor Donatello, a variant 


yet put on exhibition 
relief of the 
dating probably from the second quarter 
of the fifteenth century, of the Pazzi Ma 
donna in Berlin; a terracotta relief of th 
Madonna and Child, of Italian fifteenth 
century workmanship; a statuette in ena 
representing Pomona or 
Dovizia, a charming example of the work- 


meled terracotta, 


shop of Giovanni della Robbia in the earh 
sixteenth century; and an alabaster sta- 
tuette of Saint Xavier, Spanis 
work of the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Po about the 


Francis 


same period belong four 
pieces of a set of vestments, richly em 
broidered with gold, Spanish or Italian. A 
large bowl, with a design in black on blu 
is Persian, thirteenth century 

Three important 
been received as an anonymous loan and 


tapestries have als 
placed in galleries on the second floor ol 
Wing H 
work of the early sixteenth century) rhe 
represent Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh 
and the Miracle of the Rods Turned int 
Serpents. The third tapestry is one ol 
unusually large size and 
Coronation of the Virgin and other related 
themes. I[t 1s Flemish work (Brussels) 0 
the first quarter of the sixteenth centurs 


Iwo of the tapestries are French { 
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very beautiful black vases and has great 
decorative value. 

\mongst the other pieces we note a rar 
lamp, or rather the globe for a lamp, of egg 


thin and transparent 
} 


‘Ss by Gus. ¢ 
terior hy 
together 


lung wit! 


rHE EDMUND C. CONVERSE 
BEOUES| 


IN the galleries devoted to Far Eastern 


art have been installed a number of pieces — shell porcelain, ver' 


e objects 
two larg 
Nol yet 
pectively 
| present: 
has made 
nt tapes- 
ong to 4 
1754 for 
particu 
shteenth- 
lv repre- 


gitt, not 
a stucco 
| by the 
Variant 
quarter 


1zzi Ma-} 


‘t of the 
ifteenth- 
In ena- 
Mona oF 
le Work: 
he earl 
ster sta- 
Spanish 
nth cen- 


ng four | 


hly em- 
ian. A 
yn blue 
ve also § 


porcelains, jades, 
hard stones, and 
snuff bottles — be- 
queathed to the Mu- 
by the late 
Con- 


seum 
Edmund © 
verse of Greenwich, 
Connecticut; in Gal- 
lery 27 among the 
Flemish paintings 1s 
shown a portrait by 
Van Dvck included 
in the same bequest : 


PORCELAINS, J ADES, 
HarD STONES, 
AND SNUFI 
30TTLES 
Phe porcelains, all 
of the 
K’ang Hs1 
1722), belong to the 


period ol 
1002 


sort commonly call- 
ed famille verte 
because they are 
decorated with five 
enamel] 
amongst 
green predominates. 
\s this kind 
not well represented 


colors 


which 


Was 


in our collection 
they form a valu- 
able addition. They 


are exhibited in two 


decorated with fig 
ures: alsoa beautiful 
round pot covered 


blossoms ol 


best 


with 
the 
K’ang Hs! 
lain 

lhe jades 
hard are CX- 
hibited in Room E.8 
where we find man 
remarkably 
nephrit 
the two 


kind ot 
pores - 


and 


stones 


ins 
pleces ol 
and jadeite 


varieties Common] 


known as jad 
which differ in a 


slight degree as to 
hardness and natur 
al construction 


Nephrite is the mor 
opaque kind, whit 


green, or vellow, ol 
which the Chines 
very aptly compar 


the best whites wit! 


Decause 


mutton fat 


ol its solt unctuous 
uppearan Phe 
jadeite Is mort 
transparent ae 
the harder variet' 


and when green and 


at its best it has the 


clearness and 


det p 


an and | 
emerald 


floor ol 


cases in the gallery color of th 


around the central while the white 





French Sei 
r hall where a grand sometimes — flushed 
1) . 
vase, illustrated with mauve, seems 
haraoh be ; 
1 int lere, Will attract the to come nearer to 
ed into ° 
attention. The de- FAMILLE VERTE VASI agate. In several of 
one 0 : - . ’ 
he sign of peonies and CHINESE, K ANG HSI PERIOD the pieces clever us 
its tne ; 
hawthorn growing has been made ot 
related . 
Is) of up from the bottom, freely and naturally the matrix, in this case in reality the dis 
Sells} ¢ ee . 
rae covering the piece, is one of the happiest colored brown outside of the pebbl 
ntury. 
ones found in Chinese porcelains of the Amongst the hard stones there ts a var 
eighteenth century; it is of the same char- _ iety of charming specimens of rock cryst 
acter as the design which we admire on the — lapis lazuli, turquoise matrix, agat O 
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carved that the different colors are used poros) sculptures found on the Akropolis 
for different parts of the design, and inter- among the pre-Persian debris. For our 
esting pieces cut out of amber study of early Athenian sculpture thes 
ihe snuff bottles fill a case in the same monuments are indispensable. They con. 
room, where the lovers of this minute © stitute the most important and _ best-pre. 


and elegant art will find every conceivable 
kind of material out of which these small 
objects were made; they fash- 
ionable with the Chinese of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Each bottle has 


generally of a different material 


were very 


a stoppel 
from the piece itself, which should harmon- 
le and to which ts attached 


ize with the bott 


a small IWOory ofr silver spoon used Lo take 


the snuff out 

These dainty articles were made mostl\ 
of jade, hard stone, or glass, sometimes 
cut like cameos through lavers of different 


colors, but also of all the well-known kinds 
of porcelain, lacquer, enameled metal, ivo- 
rv, different wood, I hose 
interested in Chinese snuff bottles will find 


kinds of etc. 


more jade and hard stone ones in the Bishop 


Collection and a variety of snuff bottles 
in the Altman Collection SoC BR 
\ Portrair BY VAN Dyck 


[he portrait of Mademoiselle de Gottig- 
nies by Van Dyck included in the bequest 
of Edmund C. Converse is painted with a 
and In character 


young lady 


delicacy reserve 
the 
represented 
length standing 


quite 


comely face of the 
She is shown three-quarters 

her left hand at her side 
an arrangement which 


the celebrated portrait ol 


with 


inevitably recalls 

Marie Louise de 
lassis. She wears a white satin dress bro- 
caded with gold and the large puffed sleeves 
and starched lace collar standing back 
from the shoulders, the sumptuous costum« 
fashionable among the ladies of this period 
of Van Dyck’s activity, namely, 1627-1632, 
the period after his return from Genoa and 
preceding his visit to England. 

[he portrait came from 

Flemish family of Vilain XI\ 


the Gottignies were connected 


the ancient 
with which 
H. B. W 


WATER-COLOR COPIES OF THI 
POROS SCULPTURES IN ATHENS 


HE Museum has lately acquired five 
water-color copies of the famous limestone 


28 


served examples we have of the period from 


about 570 to about 530 B. C.; and the ex. 
tensive remains of color preserved on them 
have given the world an entirely new idea 
of the general appearance of early Greek 


sculpture. On account of the coloring 





it is impossible to obtain casts of these | 
fortunate in having 


pieces, and so we are 
secured faithful water-color 
E. Gilhéron of Athens, 
an adequate idea of at least t 
tion and the general effect 


Ever since their discovery in the eighties | 
| 


paintings by 


} 


he composi: § 


of the last century these sculptures hay 

captured the imagination both of the public | 
and of the archaeologist. And it is natural | 
that this should be lo be suddenh 
placed in possession of extensive materia 


SO 


illustrating the successive stages of develop: | 
ment through which the Athenian sculptor § 
passed at the beginning of his career; to be 
able to study 
the limestone technique which antedates 
\thens; ; 
least parts of the pediment groups of the 
old Athena temple, were reasons enough t 
But il 


the coloring proved a potent 


for the first time adequatel 


ind to possess al 


marble work in 





arouse general interest most of 
attraction 
for it was so vivid and was applied so gen- 
he whole surface of the sculp- 
doubt the 
And what- | 


ol the 


erally over t 
tures that we 
Greek sculptor’s taste for it. 
might think theoretically 
use of color in sculpture, these examples 


could no longer 


ever we 
as indeed the few others which have sur- 
ot it-—are 
undoubtedly harmonious ‘f] Ne 
one who has enjoved the brilliant blues and 
tails ol | 


vived with extensive remains 


ect 


In ¢ 


reds the intertwined serpent 
the Typhon, or the reds and greens on tht 
scales of the Triton, or the fine contrast of 
the blue horses and red chariot in the Hy- 
dra scene, and has pictured them in his 
mind high up on the pediments of the earl) 
temples in the bright sunshine of Athens 
to them otherwise. For j 
here, we must remember, have not | 
even the advantage of a beautiful material 


on 


can wish have 


we 





which will give us § 
7 


such 

suria 
of tl 
cealn 
prove 
sculp 
ation 
sculp 
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The | 
cealn 
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seem 
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such as marble, with a lovely luminous 
surface; on the contrary, the dull tone 
of the limestone invited wholesale con- 
cealment color. And this beginning 
proved decisive in the history of Gree} 
sculpture. For it was natural for a gener- 
ation brought up on brilliantly 
sculptures to continue the practice even 


by 


colored 


after the introduction of a better material. 
The color would be no longer used for con- 
cealment and therefore would be confined 
only to certain portions; but the idea of 
statues in dazzling white marble in which, 


on account of the glaring light and the 
height at which they were placed, few 


details could be distinguished, would have 
seemed as distasteful to the Greeks as col- 
ored sculpture appears to some of us 

The five copies now acquired by 
Museum represent the following groups: 

1. The three-bodied monster, popu- 
larly known vphon or Blue Beard, 
from a pediment of the old Hekatompedon 
rhe copy is the size of the orig- 


the 


ds 


Temple. 
inal. 

2. Contest of Herakles and the Triton 
likewise from a pediment of the Hekatom- 
pedon, and also painted full size. 

3. Two lions devouring a bull, painted 
half the size of the original; perhaps also 
from a pediment group. These three 
groups belong to the most fully developed 
period of the poros sculptures. 

4. The combat of Herakles 
many-headed Hydra with lolaos and his 
chariot and a large crab sent by Hera to 
half the size of the 


and th 


assist the monster 
original). This is among the most archak 
of the poros sculptures, dating perhaps 
B. C. It was clearly 


as early as 570 
pediment group. 
5. The introduction of Herakles 
Olympos: Herakles advances briskly toward 
Zeus and Hera seated in state (half the 
size of the original). The style is midway 
between the Hydra composition and the 
Hekatompedon groups. Like the others 
it clearly formed a group from a pediment. 
\s there is no space for these reproduc- 
tions in the galleries of casts, they have been 
placed provisionally in the vestibule leading 
to the hall of sculptures in the Classical 
Wing. G. M.A. R. 
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A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
MILITARY SKIRT 


W I. are apt to think of armor as skil- 
fully steel. But the student 
knows that it usually of 
In fact proportion of 
for it included defenses of 


modeled in 


made soft 


Was 
materials a large 
ancient armor 
common soldiers 
to Vet 


dangers of warfare. 


was of cushioned fabrics 


casy wear protecting one against 


It was often design- 
and not 


ed and constructed admirably, 
little of it 


( ostly Colles 


as objets 


the 


must be given merit 


d'art. and gambesons ol 





FIG. I. MILITARY SKIRT 

FRONT VIEW AS WORN 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen 
turies were covered with tissues, beautiful 
in design and attractive in colors. This 
we know only trom contemporary docu- 
ments, such as polychromed tomb figures, 
painted glass, and miniatures; for unfor- 
tunately hardly an actual object has 
survived the corrosion of time. In fact, 
‘“soft’’ armor of later period and of any 
kind is represented in museums only in 
few instances. Thus brigandines, held 


together by canvas and covered with bro- 
among the rarest ob- 
In these, incidentally 


for we have 


cade or velvet, are 


jects Of Museums. 
our gallery is unusually rich, 
no less than four specimens of high quality.! 
We have also a military skirt of crimson 
velvet of Gothic design worn at the end of 

1Cf. text and illustrations by Victor G: 


} Dp 2} 


saire d’Archéologie, p. 2 


1 
iV. Glos 
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fifteenth century, possibly unique, but 
niortunately without its original lining 
nd mounti this object turned up a 
¥ decades ago in an old chest in an atti 
n Saragossa and was sold by the length as 
Gothic | only at that time was Its 
padded lini etached, alas, and thrown 
wa 
It to be recorded that a second mili- 


tary skirt, or Waffenrock 


OLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

are clearly designed to deaden and st 
a blow, yet at the same time to imped 
as little as possible the movements , 
the wearer. The present specimen js 
princely quality, richly woven in go 


thread in an embossed pattern on a war 
silk in which appear golden sprig 
is lined with heay 


of blue 
of 
blue linen, bearing at one point the step. 


he skirt 


roses, 


ciled stamp of its maker or of its armor 
\t the waist the original crims 


come to us which is 1n its original condition fig. 3). 
with its lining intact even to the tapes braid is present, and the various tabs} 
which held together the skirt’s ‘‘accordi which the skirt was held in place. 4 
on” pleating and 1 it he wear ch side is sewed a heavy loop through! 
‘A , » 
/ , 
Ka ao—y, \ 
v ~ 
\X ¢ ty 
. L} eS 
{} oY 
| tI 4 ; 
} i } 
/ OT THA t 
UAT iT TTI td) WW ady' 
4 NULLA As 
X 4 
; \ iw) O| am Le 
Mood &) TA ) 
\ U- \ y 
5 \ )) Js 
‘ } f & 
} L Ton Hl 
FIG. 2. MEETING OF MAXIMILIAN AND HENRY VIII 
er (fig.4). This skirt, we are told, belonged — which a strap or similar device was passed] 


originally to the Waffenkammer of thi 
Dukes of Saxony, and was sold vears 
ago to a well-known antiquity dealer in 
Dresden, ‘‘der alte Meyer,’ from whos« 
family it passed into the hands of a well- 
known armor collector in Brunswick, from 


whom the Museum acquired it. Indeed 
we recall no other specimens of its kind 
excepting in the royal collection of th 
Johanneum at Dresden. None the less 


such a skirt was an object common enough 
It appears in many pictures of 
the Field 
One 


in its day 
pas d’armes, or of pageantry, e.g. 
of the Cloth Gold ng. 2 
wonders how such a ballet-like 
have had Inction in warfare, until 
one examines an actualspecimen. He then 
finds that it is quite heavy (43 pounds), 
half an inch or more thick, and compactly 
padded with flax* Its heavy pleatings 


ol 1520 


skirt could 


any ft 


tippet- neck defe 
similar fashion, stuffed, however 


>Waistcoats and like nses 


made in quite 


In further detail, the skirt is long (2 


Its lower border 1s no less thar 





FIG. 3. STENCILED STAMP 


APPEARING ON LINING 


four yards in width. The front of the skin 


shows twenty pleatings which keep thei} 


shape, thanks to two lines, upper and 


silk instead of flax, were used in large num 
the recent as a protection agains 
shrapnel, pistol ball, and bayonet. They would 
at 300-000 foot-seconds. Ci 


Armor in Modern Wartate, § 


IS80O-202 
y. )- 292 
' 


with 
bers in war 
stop a pistol ball 
Helmets and Body 
pp. 
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ind. sto) Wer of heavy braid firmly sewed to the SIDELIGH IS ON THE SIXTHII 

» imped lining at right angles to the pleats. The EXHIBITION OF INDUS- 

ental back of the skirt (fig. 4) brings together rRIAL ARI 

en a two elements, right and left, each flat, | 

in go carefully quilted, and two feet wide at the N connection with the Sixth Exhibi 

awe lower border: between them occurs the tion of Work by Manufacturers and D 

n sprig break in the skirt which allowed the weare r signers showing the result of study ol the 

: a freer movement. I he waist line is remark- collections, it behooves us a rain to recall 

he stu ably small, measuring hardly twenty-three the controlling factors which both limit 
inches, bringing to mind the slender- this exhibition and make it possible. — [1 


, armor 
waisted knights of Maximilian’s court the introduction to the List of Contribut 


CTIMSOy ; 
whose 1usfauvcorps must have been tightly ing Firms! it is stated 
tabs b : : Se ‘ 
, \ laced, indeed. Our Waffenrock is of Ger- It has not been the purpo Lo \ 
Ace, \ } 


through ! 








’ 
FIG. 4 SKIRT, SHOWING LININ¢ 
Wy] | f 
passed} Man workmanship and dates from the — ai that has been done as a result of M 
ong (} ‘first third of the sixteenth century 4 scum study in the past vear, nor yet to 
B \*'f 
‘ss than B. D show the best that can be done, but rather 
to show a limited number of worthy pie« 
considered representative by the indus 
Since the foregoing Was written, a verv in ' p , : ; 
resting letter has been received from Dr. Erich tries which produced them, wh , 
r Haenel, Director of the Armor Museum in Same time demonstrating a wid I 
Dresden, who has very kindly examined for us of material. stvle. form. color, textur 
the early records at the Joh order to 
me earty records at the Johanneum in order technique generally, in order to indicat 
letermine whether there exists a record of the bi ; 
sale of the present skirt from the Dresden “5 Many as possible of the m lad poll 
Museum. He discovered many sales to Moritz of contact which the trades have made and 
Meyer between June, 1836, and October, 1837, can vet develop in the study of histori 
Dut the present obje ! amec » founc 
€ present object is not named. He kr , material in the Museum 
however, in the museum’s ‘Akten’ that a number ' ; hil 
: { ) ( } Cc Dito}, Ss put 
| ofskirts (six in all) were sold in 1834 to another tis a fact that this exhibition Dut 
f dealer, a certain ‘Jude Mendel,’ and one of these footnote to the real work among the trades 
he skin § skirts is described as being of whitish stuff bear- lo go among workers in factories, to dis 


‘p their— '8 flowers, and he notes that ‘‘among thes« 


: cuss with producers their own. practic: 
skirts the Waffenrock may have been included, : 


yer and ve roble R < wit ecionere thei 
r but the descriptions are not very accurate, and problems, to discuss with designers then 
a 80 we are not entitled to bring this note in con- oWn high purposes and often prescribed 

roe n r . ’ : . : : 
= nection with the present piece So far as labors, to study conditions of mechanical 


agains! § 
»y would § 
ds. C 
W artare, § 


T . 
Ur. Haenel knows the German collections, our 
Present specimen is the only well-preserved Wat 
lenrock other than those (five specimens) in the 'Copies mav be had on req 


Dresden collec tion 


production, of selling without knowledg: 
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of design, of defection in essential elements — tity, such as laces, silver, cretonnes, rugs 
of manufacture, to relate all of this to” etc. It is here that the salvation of oy | 
apparent public demand, 1s to make a jour- industrial art lies—in the one repeat of 


discovery in the arts, discovery of 


jeals, of progressive thinking, of serious 


1K 
intention, all backed up by an investment 


of cash, materials, equipment, and labor 


that only 


bring to the task. 


America in this vear of grace can 
For the trades have set themselves a task 
\merican art and 
to produce it exhibitions of 
work by manufacturers and designers have 
from year to year shown this Americanism 
which first in 


improvement of design, based upon stt 


industrial 


to design 


here. Our 


studious 
1, 


itselt 


mantlests 


of the best sources as offered in our collec 

tions;second, in the best standards of execu- 
tion; third, in the of honest raw ma- 
terials; and finally, in the reliance upon 
\merican factories and equipment to turn 
out the finished product. No better in- 
dication of the value of this public service 
by the Museum could be offered tha that 
presented by the exhibition this year. 

of Special Exhibitions being 


use 


Phe Gallery 
available, it was possible to invite a much 
larger number of exhibits. Broad wall 
areas made it possible to bring together a 
greater number of objects of one kind, as 
well as to show the work of individual pro- 
ducers together, thus insuring not only a 
more satisfactory presentation of any one 
exhibit but more homogeneous 
effect the whole By the 


it has become possible to show the large 


also a 
of same token, 
number of designs which any one concern 
has made during the preceding year on 
the basis of Museum research. 


Even at that, the exhibition presents 
the merest selection of things actually 


made during the year as a result of Museum 
study. A myriad “special order”’ pieces 
have been made and delivered to clients 
who do not wish to do without them for 
the period of the exhibition. Whole in- 
teriors of drawing rooms and _ libraries 
fall within this class. In fact, there are 
now shown here several pieces which have 
been lent us by such clients and brought 
back from Cleveland and other cities. 

the 


\ source of greatest satisfaction 1s 


improvement in designs produced in quan- 


a printed cotton or lever’s machine lag 
to be made in 10,000 yard quantities, in th 
a coffee pot to be made i 
most 


one model for 


over 5,000 examples. These of ys 


must afford; these therefore must be 2000 


and by the expected queer turn of fat 
the very conditions which bring them | 
to us at attainable prices still militat 
against the best design for them. By 


cause for satisfaction. Th 


there is ever 
new day has dawned 
tries are moving not only forward in busi. 
ness and technique, but upward 1n design 
as to both the understanding and the pro- 


duction of it. 


Each year brings certain industries t 
the front—rugs, silver, cretonnes, velvet 
this vear; while other industries seem t 


have defaulted, such 
than lighiing fixtures. 
lly mean default. There 1s a bus: 

art as of everything else. Ar 
always follows trade. So these industries 


But 
not rea 
ness ol 
work around in cycles that f 
trols, though labor and materials and finanp- 
may be the 


cial storms 


der 
the o 
j whos 
; serve: 
petite 
such 
r it pre 
victlo 
by th 
But 
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\ score of indus: | 


as metalwork, other} 


absence doe} 


ate alone CON j 


visible evidence 


lo make up for defection of certain indus} 


forward 


tries others have come mor 
strongly; jewelry, for instance. This rep. 
resents such an investment that of th 
best firms a generous exhibit cannot b 


made each season, though the good will 
our contributing firms 1s made manifes 
wherever opportunity permits. In 
respect the Sixth Exhibition is fortunate 


[Two new fields, ribbons and _ blankets 


have been added to our list this year; ane 
two others long absent, tiles and glassware | 
Advertising is freely} 


are again with us. 


represented and offers the greatest promis] 


of growth; such also is the case with com 
mercial packages, bottles, and wrappers. 
\ most interesting sidelight on the ev} 
hibition is the readiness of certain pre} 
ducers to show designs which are to} 
offered to the trade during or after th} 
exhibition. This is the case with rugs an} 
toilet articles. 
in our gallery the first examples mad 
the makers having not even begun to tak] 


In these classes we hat 
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orders on them lo anyone tamiliar with 


the old notions of “‘cagey’’ manufacturers 
whose limited ideas were carefully pre- 


served in dark closets away from any com- 
petitor’s absorbing gaze, the showing of 
such things is a sign of great progress, for 
it proves the strength of design, the con- 
viction that good design multiplies itself 
by the constant factor of research. 

But there still higher portent, 
namely, the number of employers gladly 


iS a 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ART 
under 
the blame for all the poor designs which 
don’t sell, and watch others get credit for 
the good designs that Sut 


work impossible conditions, carr\ 


are oversold. 
here also the light of progress has pene- 
trated. In our first exhibition in 1917, 
not one designer was mentioned, though 
73 objects were shown; in the current ex- 
hibition, our sixth, 95 designers’ names ap- 
pear while 607 objects are shown. 














SIXTH EXHIBITION OF THE WORK 
giving credit to their designers, as shown 
in our labels on the objects. There 
the real test of the value of design in 
trade. It was once thought that a good 
design was somehow the product of a 
complicated business machinery in which 
someone who made marks on paper seemed 
tohave a part. Gradually it was discov- 
ered that if the marks were not made on 
paper the machines had nothing to do. 
So designers gathered a limited credit in the 
‘yesof manufacturers. In some industries, 
such as costume, for instance, they have 
risen to the very top. But in the majority 
of industries they must still sing small, 


is 
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OF MANUFACTURERS 


AND DESIGNERS 
CLASSICAL ACCESSIONS 


V. RoMAN MARBLES 


THE Museum has recently acquired 
interesting examples of three branches of 
sculpture in which the Romans of the 


second century particularly excelled—sar- 
cophagus relief, ornamental relief, and 
the decoration of architectural mem- 
bers. 


The fragment of a sarcophagus which 
stands at the south end of the sculpture 
gallery of the Classical Wing is an excellent 
example of the Roman treatment of myth 
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ts in reliet It shows. the 
bringing home of the dying hunter Melea 
ger, the story of whose exploits was a ta- 
vorite with both Greeks and Romans. It 
was especially popular with sculptors of 
tombs, who used it to symbolize the deeds 
of the heroic dead The Meleager scenes 
found on classical sarcophagi are of two 
classes. The first, the version of the Itiad 
and of Euripides, is common to both 
Greeks and Romans; the second and later 
story appears on Roman monuments only 
Ihe sculptured fragment! ts of the latter 
class. It is probably broken from. ths 
longer side of a sarcophagus which showed 
the several scenes of Meleager’s death 
merging inte one another in the continuous 
stvle popular in the second century A. D 
From similar reliefs of the period we are 
able to identify the principal figures of! 
the scene with some certainty. The body ts 
carried by a friend and two baretoot slaves, 
while a third slave, the old zaréaywy6¢ 
bends over his master. The middle-aged 
man at the right is evidently King Oineus, 
Meleager’s father, though he carries a hel- 
met instead of the usual sceptre. Besides 
the fringed tunic and cloak with weight- 
ed ends, he wears the high boots decorated 
with lions’ heads which are usually found 
\round the 
body are grouped men in attitudes of 
mourning. Artistically, the rendering of th 
dying body is superior to that of the other 
figures. The suffering expressed in the 
face and the weariness of the relaxed limbs 


upon the statues of emperors. 


are worthy of the best art of the period. 
[he relief dates probably from the end 
of the second century A. D. Five of the 
heads are bearded in the style of Hadrian's 
day, yet with the strands longer and more 
disengaged, as beards were worn in Aurel- 
lan times. The other heads are unbearded, 
since they belong to very voung men. |The 
faces are smooth and polished, in strong 
contrast to the overshadowing hair, which 
is deeply incised and honevcombed by the 
drill he eves, with the sidelong glance ol 
\urelian portraits, are given intense expres- 
sion through hollowed pupils and incised 
irises. The drapery is heavily undercut 
and falls in lifeless folds: there are touc hes 
Acc. No. 20.187 
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} 
+ oof affectation, as in the turned-back folds of | There is the increasing interest in natural 
Oineus’ sleeve. ism, the careful observation which pro 
An example of what the Romans could duces leaves lobed instead of heart-shaped, 
do in decorative sculpture is to be seen in as is natural in climbing ivy. The trellis- 
the two pilasters,? which frame the en- like appearance of the ivy over the back- 


trance to the Eighth Room of the Classical ground, combined with a slight feeling ot! 
) Wing. They are decorated on three sides depth foreshadowing the three-dimensional 
with ivy vines growing from amphorai. work of later times, is closely paralleled 
Among the leaves and berries are insects by other late Flavian work. The strong 
and large-headed birds. Two fledgelings coloristic tendency of Hadrian’s time, with 
in a nest flutter their wings in terror while — its abrupt transition from light to darkness 





their mother defends them from a snake is not yet developed. Neither is there 
| coilingaroundabranch. Onebirdsnatches the meticulous exactness of detail in the 
) 





i i> ANI cat st sib 


FRAGMENT FROM A ROMAN SARCOPHAGUS 





PROBABLY II CENTURY A.D 





a bee from a twig, another spears a grass- heavy, elaborate foliage, with its tough 
hopper nearly as large as himself. A lizard stems and fleshy leaves. Lastly, there is 
f hangs from a branch and reaches toward a__no trace of the mechanical execution, th 


; cluster of berries. drill-work and grooving which in the s 
The pilasters probably date from about ond century take the place of the careful 
the end of the first or the beginning of the — sc ulpture of earlier times 

second century A. D. Traces of the Aug- [he pilasters were at some unknown date 


ustan age linger in the simplicity of design made into door-jambs and were badly in 

t ‘ . j 
and the absence of overcrowding; yet jured in the process. They were used up 

f there is a fertility of imagination which side down, as may be seen from the pos 


, 
; Prevents any feeling of monotony in the — tion of the hinges 


repetition of the design. The delicacy Ihe column’ which stands in the vest 
} of leaves and sprays, and the careful exe- — bule of the Classical Wing, is an excellent 
} cution show none of the rough and mechan- example of the Roman composite order 
ical work of later times. Thoroughly Fla- his order, which seems to have originated 
N i Vian is the use of ivy for a motive, growing from a desire to increase the height and 
ER , Mathick stem from a small fanciful vase. dignity of the lonic capital, was probabl 
RY A.D : ‘Acc. Nos. 19.192 34 A-B Acc. No. 17.230.1 
5 
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S not! 


developed in Asia Minor,‘ an 


j 
in Rome before the Arch of Titus, built in 


82 A. D. The Roman order has very dis- 
tinct features of its own, all of which are 


to be found in our example. There is a 
of akanthos leaves below the 
he echinus. Rising 


double 
astragal moulding of t 

almost to the latter on each f 
of tendrils which 


row 


ace is a pall 


the 


replace 


incurling 











COLUMN, ROMAN COMPOSITE ORDER 

Il CENTURY A.D 
central pair of volutes in a Corinthian 
capital. The band joining the [onic 


volutes is raised so as almost to obscure the 
cavetto of the abacus. In the center of 
each face is an akanthos spray from which 
the band con- 
fill the spiral 


leaf carvings grow along 
necting the volutes, and 
volute channelings. 

The column is probably Hadrianic; 
identical with 


the 


decoration is almost that 
*S. B. Murray, jr., 
in Syria, p. 20 


5S. B. Murray, 


Hellenistic Architecture 


Jr., op. cit., p. 21 
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Corinthius’’ of Hadrian’s 
he astragal with its long 
oval bead defined double 
bead, the form of the curling tendrils, the 
long crinkly folds of the akanthos leaves 
are closely similar. The technique is 
Hadrianic; the use of the coloristic princi- 
ple with its sharp contrasts of light and 
dark, the drill-work, and the long, inani- 
mate faithfully produced in 


this and the Tivoli examples 


ot the ‘‘Oecus 
villa at Tivoli. 


and sharply 


grooves are 


Re eee 


BRONZE BELI—CLASPS AND 
PENDANTS FROM THE NORTH- 
ERN CAUCASUS! 

PHI 
acquired 
and now 
Room 1, 
antiquities which have been and are found 
in great quantities in the graves of the 
proto-historic period in the Northern and 
Central Caucasus. 

Four of them (cf. 1, C, D, E) are belt- 
clasps in cast bronze. They are certainly 
imitations of similar clasps made originally 
of gold or silver. The models from which 
the bronze clasps of the Museum were 
imitated were probably gold or silver 
plaques of thin metal in openwork and 
repoussé, which were originally adorned 


seven bronze objects recently 
by the Metropolitan Museum, 
shown temporarily in Wing F, 
belong to a well-known class of 


hg D, 


with geometric ornaments in twisted wire 
and filigree work laid on the surface of 


the plaques. These plaques were fastened 


to their wooden or leathern foundation 
by means of bronze or iron nails with 


big conical tops plated with gold or silver. 
All four clasps in the Museum present 
the same ornamental scheme. In a wide 
square frame are included figures of an 
mals and in openwork 
The frames are adorned with geometric 
with a double 


(stags horses) 


patterns: one is covered 
twisted wire; the other three present a com- 
bination of twisted wire and of one, two, or 
three rows of spirals of the most primitive 
forms. The animals are highly stylized 

1Professor Michael Rostovtzeff of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has kindly contributed the fol 
lowing article upon a recent purchase of the 
Museum 
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especially the extremities the horns, the 
tails, the feet, etc.--which assume the form 


! geometric Ornaments, mostly spirals in 


the well-known form ot ‘eights”’ or “spec- 
tacles Brillen-Spiral The empty 
spaces between the bodies of the animals 
ind the frames are filled with figures of 
other animals of smaller dimensions. or 
with geometric patterns. The plaque 
with the figure of a horse (fig. 1, ¢) shows 
under the belly of the horse a foal, under 


i bull 
| he hors 
ne ol the 


oe | 
ILS head a dog, and above its back < 


lyre-shaped horns 


large 


not saddled 


he figure of a stag shows 


is bridled but 
two plaques with t 
between the feet of the stag and under its 
head two birds in profile, and above its back 
a flying bird between 
the most 


a stylized figure of 
| he ol her 
elaborate ol 


patterns 


two spirals. fig. 1, D 


artistic and the set—is 


with geometric only 


adorned 
note 


Its frame is elaborate and elegant 


the combination of a solid frame with 
spiral and twisted wire patterns and of 

second openwork frame of small balusters; 
note also the nails with small and elegant 
[he stag of this plaque is much more 
that of the other plaque: its 


an elegant combination of a 


tops 
refined than 
horns torm 
“spectacle”’ and two plain spirals; its tail 
legs, and hoofs are all more or less geo- 
The empty spaces between the 


filled with 


metrized 
feet and above the back are 
spiral ornaments. 

Phe circular plaque with the figures of 
four dogs running one after another and 
the figure of a mountain goat in the center 

fig. 1, a belt 
or may have belonged to a horse trapping. 
Ihe circular plaque in openwork with 
is certainly 


4) may have served to adorn 


geometric patterns (fig. 1, B) 
a pendant, but | do not know to what kind 
of “ensemble’’ it originally belonged. The 
little chain 


fig. 2) is a 


stag with a 


Statuette of a 
fastened between its horns 
fibula. 

Specimens of belt-clasps, pendants, and 
fibulae almost identical with those which | 
have described above may be found in all 
the large collections of North Caucasian 
antiquities. See, for example, the clasp ot 
the Hermitage found in the cemetery of Ka- 


munta and published by Count |. Tolstoy 
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the clasp Ol the 
found in the cemetery of 
(CChantre.-' The 


and N. Kondakotl,” or 
Museum ot 


Digort and published by 


Key 


circular plaque with figures of animals may 
be compared with a similar plaque in the 
Hermitage 
and Kondakoff, loc. cit., p. 474, fig. 427 
On the openwork circular pendants see m 


which was published by Tolstoy 


book, The Iranians and the © reeks 1n South 
Russia, Oxford, 1922, p. 57, fig. 6 and p, 
227, note 11. On the Caucasian anti- 


quities in general and especially on_ the 
parts 


pendants in the form of animals or 


of animals see the bibliography quoted in 
the same book on p. 225, note 5. 

\s regards date and 
of the bronze objects acquired by the 


the the affinities 


Museum, there 1s no general agreement 
among archaeologists. 

Unfortunately no careful and exhaustive 
treatment of the subject exists in scientific 
literature. All the works published on the 
subject are either publications of material, 
the Countess 


ike the valuable works of 


| 

P. Uvarova4 or A. Ivanovsky,® or general 
‘apercus”’ based on one group of monu- 
ments only, like the chapter on the Cau- 
casian antiquities in the book of Tolstoy 
and Kondakoff quoted above, or the well- 
known article of R. Virchow on the antiqui- 
ties of the Kuban.6 The main reason for 
this fact is that no careful scientific ex- 
cavations were carried out in the Caucasus 
and that 
the material piled up in great masses in 
Moscow, Petrograd, Kiev, and especially 
in Tiflis, was attempted by a_ trained 


{ 


no systematic investigation of 


scholar. 
Let me state briefly my own opinion on 
the subject. As far as my knowledge 


reaches (cf. my article, L’age du curvre 


Kondakof} 


Tolstov and N 
Meridionale, p. 471, fig. 424 


Count | 

t¢s de la Russie 

Chantre, Recherches archeologiques au Cau- 
case, vol. I, p. 54, fig. 29 

Cemeteries 0! 

for the Archae- 


Varova, | ne 
Materials 


Countess P. | 


Northern 


(Caucasus 


ology of the Caucasus, VIII, Moscow, 1goo (in 
Russian 
5A. Ivanovsky, In Transcaucasia, ibid., \ 


Moscow in Russian 


6R. Virchow, 
\k idemie, 15905 


IOt! 


\bhandlungen der Berliner 
Phys Math. KI., pp. if 
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dans Je Caucase septentrional, Revue this Central Caucasian civilization of thi 
arch. 1920 (XII), pp. 1 ff), we must Early Iron Age. The antiquities of this 
start In our investigations on the history  cemetery—-almost exclusively bronze ob- 


of civilization in the Caucasus with the 
Age, with the rich finds of this 
There 


Copper 
period in the Northern Caucasus. 
is a close connection between these finds 
and the prehistoric finds in the Southern 
Caucasus or Transcaucasia, although there 
is a gap of several centuries between the 


two groups. The South Caucasian anti- 


quities belong to the Late Bronze Age, 
almost to the beginning of the Iron Age, 
i.e. to the period about 1000 B. C.: the 


finds of the Kuban in the Northern Cau- 
casus are much earher (the third millen- 
nium B.C. Nevertheless, there are re- 
markable affinities between the two groups, 
especially as regards the animal style of or- 
namentation which predominates both in 
the North Caucasus and in Transcaucasia. 
rhe primitive animal stvle of the Copper 
\ge assumed in Transcaucasia the most 
refined forms. A peculiar combination 
of geometric and animal patterns both in 
the various objects of metal and in the 
pottery came about and prevailed there 
lor a long time. The predominant geo- 
metric patterns are almost exclusively 
different kinds of a primitive spiral. The 
most refined and elaborate examples of 
this ornamental stvle are the bronze belts 
and of Kuban which 
were investigated by Virchow and _ re- 
cently by B. Farmakovsky.?7 Another 
peculiarity of the Transcaucasian bronzes 
of the Late Bronze Age is a marked 
predilection for the openwork technique 
and for the polychrome inlaid work, 
both in the metal and in the 
ceramics. 

his peculiar civilization was replaced in 
lranscaucasia by the almost purely neo- 
\ssvrian civilization of the Vannic King- 
dom, which flourished in) Transcaucasia 
during the first millennium B. C. and sub- 
merged the ancient native civilization of 
this region. But the old traditions have 
not perished; they were kept in the Central 
and the Northern Caucasus. The ceme- 
tery of Kuban is the best representative of 


of Transcaucasia 


objec ts 


7B. Farmakovsky, Materials for the Archaeol- 


ogy of Russia, 34 (1914), pp. 37 ff. (in Russian 
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are not so refined and elegant as the 


jects 


contemporaneous antiquities ol the South 


ern Caucasus: they are more massive 
exaggerated in their size; but the types of 
the objects and the principles of orna 
mentation remained the same and wer 


jealously kept for centuries There is no 
doubt that many of the graves of the Kuban 
the North 
Caucasus in general belong early in the 
first millennium B. C. But there is no 
doubt also that the tradition maintained 
itself in these places for centuries and lasted 


and of similar cemeteries of 


almost without change down to the period 
of the Greek domination on the shores o! 
the Black Sea and to the time when North 
Caucasus was under the sway first of th 
Scythian kings (VITI-III cent. B.C.) and 
later of the Sarmatian tribes which settled 
down in the steppes of the Kuban in the 
li !—I century B.C. and remained masters o! 
these regions for centuries (the dominating 
tribe of the Sarmatians—the Alans—stil 
dwells in one of the districts of North Cau 
casus under the name of the Ossetes) 

No wonder that along with the typical 
Caucasian bronze objects we find in som 
graves of these first, 
and Scythian things, and later on, objects 
which at the first glance can be recognized 
as peculiar to the Sarmatians. The Scy 
thians never came in closer contact 
the North They 
satisfied with a kind of political supremacy 
Thus, there are 


cemeteries, (areek 


with 


Caucasian tribes wert 


over them. no traces ol a 
strong influence of the Scythian civiliza 
tion on the Caucasus. On the other hand 
the Sarmatians penetrated into many dis 
tricts of the Caucasian mountains, mixed 
with the native population, and originated 
| should like to 
lo this civ: 


a new civilization which 
call the Sarmato-Caucasian 
lization, which began to develop in the lat 
Hellenistic period, belong many cemeteries 
of the North and Central ¢ 
and especially the 

Kambulta, and Digori,8 which 


aucasian r 
gions, cemeteries of 


Kamunta, 

$A general characterization of these 
may be found in the work of Tolstoy and Kond 
koff quoted above 


cemeteries 
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' 
ielded most of the objects which can be Siberian plaques are more pronounced 
compared with the seven bronzes now in than those with the South Caucasian | 
the Museum. The jewels and other ob- bronzes. We have the same ornamental | s 
jects found in the graves of the cemetery ot treatment of the animals, the same muscle- S 
Kamunta belong certainly to the class of less bodies, the same predilection for saic 
jewels which is characteristic of the Sar-  geometrization of the extremities, the same cen 
matian graves in general (see my book juxtaposition of different) animals, etc. } 
quoted above, ch. VI) and thus date thes [he circular plaque with the dogs finds its 
graves in the late Hellenistic and the early — close parallels in many Sarmatian “‘phal- | 
Roman Imperial period (II cent. B. ¢ arae’’ found in South Russia (see my book, 
Ill cent. A. D pp. 130 ff.). The same must be said of the 


lo this period belong also the bronzes circular openwork pendant (ibid., p. 233, 


purchased by the Museum. They present note 15, g.).. Thus, the bronzes just added 
a curious mixture of Caucasian traditions to the Museum collections belong, in my J 
ind new motives which were brought to opinion, to the class of the late Caucasian 
the Caucasus by the Sarmatians from bronzes, which are characteristic of the 
Central Asia \ mere glance at the belt- cemeteries of the mixed Sarmato-Caucasian 
lasps of the Caucasus shows their affini- population of the Caucasus in the late 


ties both with the South Caucasian bronzes Hellenistic and the Roman period. Ni 
and with the similar belt-clasps of Western more precise dating 1s possible, but | am 
Siberia, the most peculiar products of thi nclined to place the bronzes of the Metro- 4 
Sarmatian art (see E. Minns, Scythians  politan Museum rather in the earlier thar 


and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913, pp. 271 ff in the later part of this period. i 
\nd | should say the affinities with the M. RostTovTzeFF. 
: 
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BULLETIN OF THI 


!WO COLUMNS FROM LA 
DAURADE 


SOME columns and a handful of mo- 
saic cubes are all that remains of the an- 
cient church of Notre-Dame La Daurade! 





TWO MARBLI 


FROM THE ANCIENT CHL 


NOTRE-DAME LA 


the earliest Christian 
the most 


at Toulouse, one ot 
churches in Gaul and certainly 


1PFor a recent discussion of the church, see 
Paul Clemen, Die Romanische Monumental- 
malerei in den Kheinlanden, Diisseldorf, 1916 
pp. 178, 183-197. To Clemen’s bibliography 
add Jules de Lahondés, Les Monuments de 
loulouse. Histoire, archéologie, beaux-arts 
Toulouse, 1920—a work which unfortunately 
the present writer has been unable to consult 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


COLUMNS, V OR VI 


R¢ 


DAURADE AT TOl 


ARI 


magnificent church north of the Alps be- 
fore the time of Charlemagne 

This venerable monument was destroyed 
in 1764 to make way for the present struc- 
ture, built from the designs of the architect 
Hardy, which stands on the site of the old 


CENTURY 


H, NOW DESTROYED, OI! 


LOUSE 


church. Fortunately, however, we have a 
description of the splendid mosaics w 
elory of the church, in a 


Dom Lamothe? tn 


were the chiet 
manuscript written by 


?L’Abbé Degert, Les Mosaiques de l’anciennt 
Daurade, a Tolose, in Bulletin de la Société 
Archéologique du Midi de la France, Nouvel 
Série No du 20 Novembre 1904 


lanvier 


34, séances 


, 1 1TOOS 








BULLETIN OF THE MI 


destruction of the 
\nother 
on the 


1033, before the 


prim- 
Benedictine, Dom 
Martin 
Gauls, published in 1727, devotes a chapter 


to Notre-Dame La Daurade 
wretched engraving showing a ground plan 


in his work religion of the 


and 


VIVES 


was in his dav, a con- 


the church as it 


jectural plan of the original church, and 


sectional view of the interior of the sanctu- 
ul Although, unhappily 
crepancies between Dom Martin’s text and 


there are dis- 


his lustrations, nevertheless, it 1s possible, 


these and from Dom Lamothe’s 


irom 
notes on the mosaics, tO lorm some 1d a ol 


the appearance and date of the destroved 

church and its sumptuous decoration 

If no authentic for the 

history of the church, 
for example, that 

the church was originally a pagan temple 

to Minerva or Apollo, built over the tabu- 


famous 


documents exist 
earl\ there is an 


legends; 


abundance ot 


lous lake where was concealed the 
But these legends are 
appear 


the 


loulouse.”’ 


facts. It 


“or de 
would 
from 


unsupported by 
that the original building was 


decagonal in 


first a Christian church 
plan, with six long sides and four short. 
It was roofed with a segmental cupola 


pierced by a central shaft, through which 
the light entered, 


of windows around the upper part of the 


as well as from a series 


walls The interior walls were subdivided 


horizontally into three tiers of shallow 
niches formed by round-headed arches rest- 
ing on columns, 

In date this decagonal building may be 
the fifth or sixth centurv.‘ 
Sometime after the construction of the 
church, it necessary to 


the edifice, which was done by 


assigned to 
original became 
enlarge re- 
moving three of the long walls and adding 
a nave, the remaining the old 
building forming the sanctuary of the en- 
larged church; it was in this form that the 
the seventeenth- and 
writers There are 
this enlargement 


part of 


church was seen by 
eighteenth-centur\ 
reasons to believe that 
occurred not long after the completion of 


the original building, that is, within the 


Dom Martin, Traite de la religion des Gaulois, 
> ales 
Paris, 1727 

see Clemen ‘ 


FROPOLITAN Ml 


SEUM OF ART 


general period of the fifth or sixth century 
It was presumably at the time of the re- 
modeling of the church that the walls of 
the sanctuary of the enlarged church were 
covered with mosaics, in which the liberal 
use of gold gave to the church its name of 


dorée), 


ia Daurade (deaurata = daurade= 

In the niches of the top tier were figured 
scenes of the Nativity and Epiphany—the 
Birth of Christ and the Adoration of the 
Shepherds, the Visit of the Magi to Herod 
the Adoration of the Magi, and the Massa- 
creotthe Innocents. Figures of Christ and 
of His mother occupied the central niches in 
the middle tier above the high altar. They 
were flanked by the four archangels, the 
princes of the the 
and other apostles, the four major prophets 
and other Old Testament figures. In the 
lowest tier were lesser prophets, roval an- 


apostles, evangelists 


cestors and patriarchs, and a scene of the 
the three vouths 
lhe wall spaces out- 


archangel Gabriel with 
in the fierv furnace 
the niches were decorated 


and other 


sidt also richly 
with designs of peacocks, doves 
ornamental motives 

\lthough the Flight into Egvpt might 
have been added to the scenes of the in- 
fancy of Christ and other Old Testament 
personages introduced in the lower tiers 
nevertheless, the presumption ts certainly 


in favor of the belief that the mosaics 
as described by Dom Lamothe formed a 
complete scheme planned for the = sanc- 
tuarvy of the remodeled church The 
mosaics, Which show Byzantine influence 
must have been made earlier than the 


middle of the eighth century, since the in- 
vocation of the archangel Uriel, represented 
in the Toulouse forbidden 
by the Roman Council of 745. Various in- 
dications point to the fifth or sixth century 
as the period of production. 


mosaics, Was 


*Clemen (op. ci makes the suggestion that 


the nave may date as late as the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, but his brief remarks on 
this subject are not convincing. On the con- 


trary, the iconographical scheme of the mosaws 
indicates that it is probable, as weil as possible 
that decoration—dating from the fifth or 
sixth century 


was designed not for the ten-sid- 
ed original church but 


for the seven walls of the 
sanctuary which remained after the remodeling 


this 


6See Clemen, of. cit. 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
Ihe Museum has recently acquired? 
two marble columns, measuring respec- 


tively 74} and 73 inches in height, which 
were originally in the sanctuary of Notre- 
Dame La Daurade. As will be seen in the 
illustration, the shafts of the columns are 
decorated with a formal grape-vine design, 
which covers about three fourths of the 
surface, leaving plain the remaining part 
of the shaft, which stood against the wall. 
This ornamental carving has a rich effect, 
probably enhanced originally by gilding 
and polychromy, of which there still re- 
main traces. The carving is vigorous but 
crude, and in technique as well as in subject 
suggests oriental influence. [hecapitals are 
of a degenerate Corinthian type, the charac- 


teristic volutes occurring on the lateral 
faces only; the back is only roughly carved, 
but the front shows a curious version of 


the Ionic roll, leaf-covered and banded. 
These two columns are part of a group 
of twenty-four from the sanctuary La 
Daurade which, having escaped the de- 
molition of the church in 1764, were given 
by the Benedictines in 1783 to the French 
archaeologist, M. Montégut, who set 
them up as a circular temple to Apollo 
in the park of Montégut-Ségla.s An in- 
undation in 1875 destroved the little tem- 


ol 


de 


ple: two columns were lost, one badly in- 
jured—the remaining 
housed in the vestibule of the Chateau de 
Montégut, where they remained until 1912, 
when, according to Clemen, they were sold 
out of France. Other columns are in the 
museum of Toulouse. 

lhe columns fall into three groups. The 
first, consisting of five columns formerly 
in the Chateau de Montégut and including 
one in a fragmentary condition, is repre- 
sented by the new accessions of the Mu- 
scum; one capital of this type is in the 


twenty-one were 


From the Rogers Fund, with contributions 
irom George Blumenthal and Henry Walters 


SJoseph de Malafosse. Les Colonnes Gallo- 
Romaines de L’ Eglise Notre-Dame la Daurade, 
in Album des monuments et de |’ art ancien du 
Midi de la France, Toulouse, 1897, |, p 
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OF ART 


museum at Toulouse. The second group 
consists of fourteen columns in the Monté- 
gut lot, and of three columns and a fourth 
shaft in the Toulouse museum; this typ 
is characterized by the spiral fluting of the 
shaft and by its late Roman composite 
capital. The third group consists of four 
columns the Toulouse museum, with 
capitals of a Corinthian 
Ihe columns are all of white marble from 
the Pyrenees, with the exception of threc 
The surviving 
third of 


In 


debased 


t\ pe 


which are of blue marble. 
columns represent only about a 
the original number which separated the 
niches in the sanctuary. 

[he columns with the spiral shafts may 
be assigned without difficulty to the period 
of the fifth or sixth century within which 
we believe the church to have 
structed and decorated The ty pe 
frequently on the Gallo-Roman sarcophag! 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. Thi 
columns with the grape-vine ornament 
show the greatest analogies with the carved 
ornament on 
the southwest of Gaul which are attributed 
to the sixth or seventh century. A sat 
cophagus from the cemetery of Saint Satur 
nin, now in the museum at 
be instanced; the survival of the classical 
theme of Castor and Pollux, r 
in the central panel, makes it probabl 
that this sarcophagus, which has also two 


been con- 


OcCcUTS 


a group of sarcophagi from 


Toulouse, ma\ 


presented 


panels of grape-vine ornament very similar 
in stvle to that on our 
earlvasthesixth century. Onasarcophagus 
of the fourth or fifth century at Arles!® the 
Saviour is represented between two col- 
umns ornamented with the 
in a formal design recalling the 
of the Museum. Our columns 
with the vine decoration are presumabl\ 
not later than the sixth century; they mai 
as the fifth. |. B 


columns, dates as 


vine motive 
recent ac 


cessions 


be as early 


1 
int 
Blan 


ISSO, pl ite 


la Gaule 
°F. Le Blant 
tiens antiques dé 


piate IX p 


Les Sarcophages Chrétiens 


XXXVIII, 1 


Etude sur les Sarcophages ¢ 
] 


] 
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PRUSTEES: At a 
me Board lt es, held on 
Januar 10, 1922, ¢ rge D. Pratt was 
elected lr n tl ( SS OI 1025. to 
fill tl sed by the death o 
Samuel T. | I nd Payt Whitn 
was elected a Iri Stee in the Cl S OT 1924 
to fill the vac used by the death of 
William Loring Andrews 

\ BERSH \t meeti f the 
Board <¢ Trustees, ld on Januar 1( 
1922, Jacob H Schiff was declared a Bene- 
factor of the Museum, Dr. Ernest G. Still- 
man was elected Benefactor of the Mu- 
seum 1 the following persons, havin; 
qu ed for their respect Ss, were 
le tex < ( WwW 

FELLOWS FOR LIFI 
| te { 

G 9.4 

PAYN N 


One hundred and 


were elected Annual Members 

fHE Room oF RECENT ACCESSION 
Since 1906, a special room, or portion 
thereof, has been si side for the display 
of new acquisitions during a month or 
two, before the have been scattered 


the several depart- 
The valle r\ 
Recent 


galleries of 


through the 
desig - 


ments of the Museum 
nated as the Room of Accessions 
since on the first floor at the right 
just the Fifth Avenue entrance 
hall, has now been closed for alterations 
incident upon the installation in it of the 
collection of Michael 
to the Museum in 10921. 


the 


IQ1O, 


beyond 


Dr Cer, bequeathed 
\ccordingly 


policy of segregating new accessions 


must be dropped for a time. 


MEDALLION OF Pope BeENeEDicT X\ 


\ bronze portrait medallion of Pope Bene- 
dict XV by 
Ferdinand 


the Austrian sculptor Rudolph 
Marschall is shown in Gallery 





NOTES 


second floor ol 


Museun 


\22 the 


On the re 


on the 


Benedict XV, the shield set upon tw 
keys in saltire and ensigned with the tiara 


{ |} 


and below 1s the legend: IN TE DOMIN 
SPERAVI NON CONFUNDAR IN AETERNUM 

On the obverse are the bust of Be nedict X\ 

the legend: BENEDICTUS XV. PONT. MA) 
1d he date IQI4 


EXHIBITION OF CHINESE PORTRAITS 


group of Ming funerary portraits from tl 


collection formed by Samuel T Peters hi 


been put on exhibition in Room H11, wher 
Japanese paintings have been shown. 
ETCHINGS BY Mary Cassatt. In Gal- 


lery 25 will be displayed for 


month the 


greater part of the Museum’s little coilec- 
tion of Mary Cassatt’s etchings. A gr 
experimenter in the many and complicate 


techniques of the etcher, there seems to have 
been litth has not 
at some time 


anvthing which she 
essaved—etching, dry-point 


aquatint, and all the half-ways 


solt-groun 
and in-betweens which so readily 
themselves to the advs 


artist. Oddly, in this day 


present 
minded 
and ge neration 
these prints are also something more than 
technical experiment, fo 


nturously 


r there exist in th 
lelightful or charm- 


world of prints no more « 
life and gentle man- 


ing records of the quiet 


women and small children. 


XVI or tHE BULLE- 
sixteenth volume ( 
which was complete with th 

1921, issue has been prepared 
In an endeavor to secure greater usefulness 

in the Museum If and among other 

museums and libraries where the volume 


ners Of Nnic¢ 


INDI Xx » VOL 

\n index to the 
the Bulletin 
December 


TIN. 


ItS¢ 


is kept for reference, the index has been 
changed from the simple index by titles 
hitherto printed to a classified index. This 
will be sent to all the Fellows of the Mu- 
seum, and to all the libraries and museums 
on our mailing list. If any other member 
or subscriber desires a copy, it will be sent 
gladly upon the receipt within the next 
month of a postcard requesting it. 


verse in gold are the papal arms 





uscum LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


il arms 
on two 4 JANUARY, 1922 
S tiara 





CLASS OBJECT SOU RCI 

YOMINE i nae . , 
. j NTIOUITIES EGYPTIAN ‘Objects 450) consisting of stelae, the 

. UM. | bust of a queen, statuettes, ushabtis 
ict XV f weapons, games, scarabs and articles of 
MAX. | the toilet and personal adornment, 

, bronze vessels, parts of furniture, et 

and foundation deposits of Hatshepsut 

j ind Ramses IV, from the Asasif, Thebes 

Ss " 

: mostly XVII and XVIII dyn Excavations of Museum’s 
ym the | Egyptian Expeditior 
» h : 1 If 

Crs Nas 1O15-1010 
wher Painted wooden figure of the god Ptah- 
Sokar-Osiris, XXII-X XIII dyn.; pieces 
le 
18) of sculpture, consisting of sculptors 
C models in the round and in relief, frag- 
a! mentary statues of Akhenaten and his 
th the 4 queen, and fragments of inscribed stela 
collec- ind statues, all found in the excavations 
. great onducted by Flinders Petrie in 1892 at 
ical Fell el Amarna, XVIII dyn.; also poly 
Icated | chrome faience pendants (214), pieces of 
o have inlay, units from architectural decora- 
as not tion, and pottery moulds (194) in which 
-point, the faience objects were m ide all from 
houses excavated by Petrie inthe town at 
I-ways Pell el Amarna, XVIII dyn.; and a blue 
yresent faience tile from the Palace of Amenho- 
ninded 7 ep Ill at Thebes, XVIII dyn Gift of | yard S. Harkness 
. | oe : ¥ o nts of ins hed 
ration \ large numbe r of fragments of inscr 
: serpentine and alabaster vases and frag- 
e thal mentary basalt head of Queen Ahmos« 
In the Nefretiri from the Tomb of Amenhotep 
~harm- |, Thebes, XVIII dyn Gilt of the uN ! Car 
larvol 
~ man- = , 
Pot with hieratic inscription from the 
cn. lheban necropolis, X1 dyn Gift of Howard ¢ 
? \labaster magic jar, pots (24), carnelian 
>» ULLE- beads, coftin eve, fragments of gold fot 
ime 0! bronze, etc., from the Tomb of the 
th the | Princess Sat-Hathor-lunut at Lahun 
| t Q from Sedment rnci 
pared X11 dyn.; pots (28), from Sedm« . 
. i wooden (¢ inopl box (5] 0 ne 
rulness : 
other | Predynastic pots (8), and a limeston 
olume idze-head; wooden cylinder-seal and 
> been ? model boats (2), Early Dynastic; a stone 
5 Dei 
: weight, Old Kingdom; scarabs (11 
titles Hv 3 1: - il ate ae s 
vksos period; limestone stelae (2 
This § squatting statuette, stone vases (4 
e Mu- model fish-net and a fish-hook, Middl 
seums Kingdom; foundation deposit of Queen 


lausert, block of tomb relief, quiver, 
ember | ixe-head, stelae (2), ostraca (38), frag- 
Ye sent ments of papyrus, bronze weight, faience 
> next ; cup, heads (2) of statuettes. a string 


"Not yet placed on Exhibition. 











today Purchase 
Reproduction Wooden model of the 
chariot found in the Tomb of Yuva and 
lhuvu in the Vallev of the Kings 
| hebes Purch: St 
| bit CLAssi lerracotta statuette of a woman, Mycen 
Wing |, First Classi ean, abt. 1300 B. ¢ Gift of Joseph Brummer 
Room 
Punic sling balls (2), found at Carthage 
robably Ill cent. B. ¢ Gift of Homer | Meck 
trick 
Mi ND ARM Gold sword presented to Alfred Davis by 
\ H Room 7 New York State 1517 Gilt of Francis P Garvar 
Body shield, American, modert Gift of Dr. Guy Otis Brey 
Ster 
Mii Pieces (10) of Sassanian pottery, Persian 
IV-V11 cent Gift of G. |. Demotte 
*Bowl, blue glaze, Persian, XIII] cent \nonyvmous Gilt 
ELRY rnaments (4) from headdress, Chinese 
Wing Ek, Room 9 Ming dyn. (1368-1644 Purchas« 
QUERS Box and tray, gold lacquer, Japanese 
Wing E, Room 10 XVIII cent Gift of Mrs. M. E. Paige 
DALS, P1 ES, ET Bronze medals (12), French, contempor- 
ir\ Gift of Frederick H. Cont 
ALWO Miniature coffin,  gilt-bronze Chinese 
Wir t. Room l’ang dyn. (618-906 A. D Purchast 
Pieces (15) of Sheffield plate English, 
XVITIEXIX cent Gift of Mrs. Julia W. Lorr 
N TING Christ, by Andrea Solario, Italian, 1460 
Floor II], Room 25 515; Dutch Interior, bv Brekelen- 
kam, Dutch, XVII cent.; Landscapes 
3) by Gustave Courbet, French, 1819 
1877; paintings (9), by Mary Cassatt 
\merican, contemporary Anonymous Gilt 
Cave of Adullam, attributed to Claude 
Lorraine, French, 1600-1082 Purchase 
*Stucco relief, Madonna and Child, by 
Donatello, and terracotta relief, Ma- 
donna and Child, XV cent.; enameled 
terracotta statuette, Dovizia, or Abun- 
dance (Pomona;), from the workshop of 
Giovanni della Robbia, early XVI cent 
Italian; marble statuette, St. Francis 
Spanish, XVI-XVII cent Anonymous Gitt 
rit *t mbroidered chasuble and stole, chalice 
veil, and corporal, Italian or Spanish 
XVII cent : Anonymous Gill 
lwo tapestries, Vulcan and Venus, and 
Bacchus and Ariadne, woven under 
Oudry at Beauvais, French, XVIII cent Anonymous Gilt 
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ASS OBJEC] SOURCI 
EGYPTIAN unfinished carnelian beads, scarabs (2 


ind a Ba-bird amulet, Empire period 
mestone pyramidian, wooden boxes (2 
pottery moulds (2), stone weight, faienc 
neads (2) of statuettes, fragments of a 
shrine with glass inlay and columns, and 
bronze fittings, Late Dynastic or Ptol 
maic; terracotta figure and faience vase 
Graeco-Roman period; statue shrine ol 
Sebti; a bronze pedestal with a bilin 
eualinscription;andacollectionofobjects 


39) of faience, wood, stone, and ivory 


typical of forgeries being made in Kurna 


placed on Exhibition 
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CLASS OBJEC! SOURCI 
\rMS AND ARMOK Pistol, Spanish, end of NVII cent.; pistols 
Wing H, Room g 2), signed Cominazzo, Italian, last 
quarter of XVII cent Lent by [Theodore Offermas 
SCULPTURI *Bronze statue, The Future, by Evelvi 
Beatrice Longman Lent by Evelyn” Beatri 
Longman 
*Bronze bust, Allan Pollock, by kdmond 
1. Quinn Lent by Edmond |. Quint 
‘Bronze statue, Heron, by Eugenia | 
Shonnard Lent by Miss | ‘ 
Shonnard 
EXTILES lapestry, Coronation of the Virgin, Flem 
Wing H, Room 13 ish, beginning of XVI cent.; tapestry 
Wing H, Room 14 Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh and 
Moses with the Burning Bush; tapestry 
History of Moses: The Miracle of the 
} Rods Turned into Serpents—French 
XVI cent \nonymous Lo 
CES Cap crowns (3), lappets (12), strips 
mmer Wing H, Room 22 point d’Angleterre lace, AVII-XVITI 
cent.; lappets (3), point d’Alencon lac« 
XNVITI-XIX. cent.,—Flemish; lappets 
Mck 2), Valenciennes lace, French, XVIII 
cent.; lappets (2), rose point lace, Italian 
early XVIII cent.; lappets (2), Brussels 
yarvar } needlepoint lace, Belgian, XVIII cent Lent by Mrs. Hart | 
tis Brew stock 
tLe 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


Paig FEBRUARY 12—MARCH 12, 1022 





\ 
= February 18 ~The Work of Paul Manship in the Museum 
tor the Deaf and Deafened lane B. Walker OO P.M 
IS Degas Royal Cortissoz 1:00 h 
lone’ ig Furnitureand Furbelows of the XVII] Century Meyric C. Rogers {200 
| 25 John La Farge Royal Cortissoz 4:00 P.M 
20 ~Porcelain: Its Origin and Development Charles F. Binns $00 PM 
Alfred University 
March { Georges Seurat Walter Pach 1 OO M 
? 5 Saint-Gaudens lorado Taft 4:00 P.M 
University of CI 
French Art since 1914 Walter Pach $01 
12 Making the Volume Do Honor to its Contents 
a Study in Book Design H. L. Koopmar $60 P.M 


Gallery Talks for Adults, by Elise P. Carey, each Sunday, at 3 mM; each Saturday at 2 
Story-Hours for Children, by Anna C. Chandler, each Sunday, at 2 and M.; for Childt 
; i Members each Saturday, at 10:30 A. M. 
i Public Schools—Talks for Elementary School Teachers, the second Tuesday of each mont! 


ore on : j 
Miss Chandler at 3:30 p. M.; Talks for Classes in High Schools, each Monday by Alice |. Coseo 


} 4?.M.; Talks and Demonstrations for Classes in the New York Training School for Teachers, \\ 
nesdays at 3 p. Mo by Ethelwyn C. Bradish, Art Director in the Lincoln School of Teachers ( eg 
Private Schools, talks for pupils, by Edith R. Abbot, on Tuesdays, February 14 and 28, at 2:30 
| M 
Study-Hours on Practical Subjects, by Grace Corn For Practical Workers, each Sund 
ning March 5, at 3:00 Pp. M.: for Salespeople, each Friday, beginning March 3, at 9:00 A.M 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 














THE BULLETIN OF THI An invitation to any general reception given 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART by the Trustees at the Museum PUB! 
HAVEN ND S2DSTRI [he BULLETIN and a copy of the Annual Ra 
: : port 
Published monthly under the direction of the A set of all handbooks published for gener 
retary of fhe Mi tropolitat Museum of Art distribution, upon request at the Museum. 
nm Avenue ang Fighty-second Street, New In addition to the privileges to which 4 
York, N. } classes of members are entitled, Contributing T 
Subdscription price, two dollars a year, single Sustaining, Fellowship Members have, upon a 
Of ns S : ig A nts. { I S101 Me = +f — I quest, double the number of tickets to the Mp. 
1u seum accorded to Annual Members; their familie 
OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THI] are included in the invitation to any general rm 
MUSEUM ception, and whenever their subscriptions in the 
: 7 aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall be entitle Vol 
| IH IX Ol First Vice President to be elected Fellows lor Life, and to becom 
HeENry Wal Second Vice-President members of the Corporation For — further 
4 pa Tae pee particulars, address the Secretary 
Henry W. KENT Secretary \DMISSION 
: ; [he Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to53 
THe May OF THE Cl Ff NEW Y K p.M. (Sunday from 1 p.M. to 6 P.M Saturda 
COM b THE ( unti M 
: HE PRESI po OF THE Di F PARKS : On Monday and Friday an admission fe¢ 
PRESIDEN NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 25 cents is charged to all except members ap 
Ep D. Ap Francis C. Jones holders of complimentary tickets 
G EC Rar | 1c ( LEDYARD Children under seven vears of age are p 
G B ENTHA V. Everit Macy idmitted unless accompanied by an adult 
LJANII Co} | } \ 1 P. MorGAN Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
CHar.Les W. Gout Cuarces D. Norton entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
R. T. Hates H ' \\ 1AM C. OSBORN members’ complimentary tickets are entitled t 
Epwa S. HaRKNEss C 1). Pra one admittance on a pay day 
ARTHUR ( Iss James Henry S. Pritcu MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 
Payne WHITNI Visitors desiring special direction or assistane 
THE STAFI in studying the collections of the Museum mi 
secure the services of members of the staff on 
Director EDWARD ROBINSON application to the Secretary An appointmen 
\ssistant Director JosePH BRECK should preferably be made in advan : 
Curator of Class \rt EDWARD ROBINSON [his service is free to members and to teacher 
Curator of Paintings Bryson BURROUGHS — jn the public schools of New York City, as we 
Curator of Egyptian Art \LBerT M. Lytucot is to pupils under their guidan lo all other 
Curator of Decorative Arts, JosepH Breck a charge of one dol’ar an hour is made with 
Curator of Armor BASHI , » Di AN in additional fee Of twenty-five cents for ead 
Curator of Far Eastern Art, S.C. Boscu Ret person a group exceeding four in number 
Curator of Prints . iMM.IVINS, | 
Associate 4 ly PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 
\rts, kk HA | B H For special pr ileges extended to teachers 
\ssistant Treasurer Firat |. Foor pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li 
Librarian WitLIAM CLIFFORD brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lar 
Registrar Henry F. Davipson tern slides, and Museum collections, see spect 
Sup't. of the Building Conrap HewirTt leaflet ; 
Requests for permits to copy and to photo 
MEMBERSHIP graph in the Museum should be addressed | 
BENEFACTORS, Who contribute or devise $50,000 the Secretary No permits are necessary 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Who contribute 5,000 sketching and for taking snapshots with han 
FELLOWS FOR Lire. who contribute 1000 cameras. Permits are issued for all days excep 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, who pay an Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal hol 
nually as, days. For further information, see special leaf 
FELLOWSHII MEMBERS, Who pay ar PUBLICATIONS 
nua 100 CATALOGUES published by the Museum an f 
SUSTAINING MreM RS, Who pay annually 25 PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to th 
\NNUAL MEMBers, who pay annualls 10 Museum, are on sale at the Fifth Avenue ef 
, Sy ee ae trance and at the head of the main staircase 
\ ticket admitting the member and his family may be addressed to the Secretary 
ind non-resident friends,on Mondaysand Fridays RESTAURANT 
len complimentary tickets a year, each of \ restaurant located in the basement on ti 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday north side of the main building is open from > 
r Friday 12M.toah hour before closing time 
Copyris 








